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tuck  with  a basement  full  of  mobil- 
ity equipment  that  your  son  or 
daughter  has  grown  out  of  years  ago? 
Looking  for  a second  wheelchair  to  keep  at 
the  cottage  or  an  extra  set  of  hand  controls? 
A new  country-wide  classified  ad  service 
could  help  you  sell  your  unneeded  equip- 
ment or  find  that  special  product  at  a rea- 
sonable price. 

The  recently  established  Independence 
and  Disability  Equipment  Classifieds  is  a 
print  and  electronic  classified  advertising 
guide  dedicated  to  pre-owned 
disability  and  mobility-related 
equipment.  For  a small  fee,  sell- 
ers can  place  ads  in  both  a 
monthly  newsletter  and  a 
weekly-updated  website. 

The  result?  Reach  thousands 
of  potential  purchasers  across 
Canada  and  even  in  the  United 
States. 

Buyers  can  visit  the  website 
or  subscribe  to  the  newsletter  on 
a monthly,  semi-monthly  or  an- 
nual basis.  Subscriptions  start  at 
a modest  $15  for  three  months. 
Subscriptions  also  include  ad- 
vertising of  up  to  three  products 
in  both  the  newsletter  and  at  the 
website. 

The  service  is  the  brainchild  of  Saska- 
toon’s Norma  Fairbaim.  “While  searching 
the  Internet  in  January  for  a walker  for  my 
eight  year  old  daughter,  I came  across  a reg- 
istry for  used  special  needs  equipment  in 


the  UK,”  says  Fairbaim.  “To  my  surprise,  I 
discovered  that  there  was  nothing  similar 
available  anywhere  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States. 

“So,  with  help  from  friends  and  spouse,  I 
started  up  the  site  February  17th  with  23 
ads.  It’ s grown  to  60  in  the  last  two  months, 
but  I’m  constantly  searching  for  new  items 
to  list  because  those  I have  are  selling.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  it’ s a brand  new  en- 
deavour, Fairbaim  already  has  some  memo- 
rable success  stories.  “One  fellow  in 
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If  you  have  products  to  advertise,  please  fill  m our  Newsletter  and  Ads  Subscription  Form.  We've  done  our  best 
to  provide  accurate  information,  but  will  not  be  held  liable  for  mistakes,  or  misinformabon  supplied  by 
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NO  ADS  FROM  YOUR  TOWN  OR  CITY?  HOW  ABOUT  A ONE  MONTH  FREE  INTERNET  ADI 
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Watrous,  Saskatchewan  had  a van  that  was 
fully  loaded  and  in  excellent  shape  with  a 
lift.  He  had  it  for  sale  for  two  years  and 
never  had  a bite.  After  a few  weeks  on  the 
Internet,  a family  from  Martinsville  drove 


down  and  bought  it — an  otherwise  impos- 
sible connection  to  make  among  small  towns 
and  cities  where  items  like  this  are  few  and 
far  between.” 

She  adds  that  she’s  getting  a particularly 
positive  feedback  from  rural  and 
remote  communities  and  profes- 
sionals working  in  such  commu- 
nities. “I  had  calls  from  Loon 
Lake  and  Hudson’s  Hope,  B.C. 
saying  how  helpful  this  would  be 
and  how  much  it  was  needed. 
About  100  therapists  and  hospi- 
tals are  on  our  mailing  list  and 
receive  copies  of  the  newsletter 
each  month.” 

Fairbaim’ s future  plans  in- 
clude establishing  a toll-free 
phone  number  to  expand  the 
number  of  advertisements  and 
help  those  who  are  reluctant  to 
use  the  service  because  of  long 
distance  charges.  ♦ 


For  more  information:  Independence  and 
Disability  Equipment  Classifieds 
Phone:  306/955-0071 
E-mail:  idee  @ sk. sympatico.  ca 
http  ://\vww. lights,  com/classifieds 


Message  from  the  Chairperson 


Conrinual  Morion 


I I nless  you’re  living  in  a cave,  you 
know  that  Rick  Hansen — The  Man 

I I In  Motion — celebrated  the  tenth 

anniversary  of  his  world  tour  earlier  this 
summer. 

For  me,  the  event  had  special  signifi- 
cance. Rick  and  I became  friends  in  1975. 
Over  a decade  later,  in  1 987,  during  my  ten- 
ure as  President  of  the  Canadian  Wheel- 
chair Sports  Association,  I helped  organize 
the  Alberta  leg  of  his  journey  home. 

At  the  time,  I completely  understood  the 
purpose  of  his  tour.  But,  to  be  honest,  after 
ten  years,  it  lost  its  clarity  in  my  mind. 

Yes,  the  tenth  anniversary  celebration 
provided  an  opportunity  to  celebrate  the 
glory  of  what  was  achieved  a decade  ago. 
More  importantly,  it  provided  a chance  to 
refocus;  to  revisit  the  intent  of  the  tour  as  we 
look  forward  to  and  beyond  the  year  2000. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  the  Man 
In  Motion  World  Tour  was — and  still  is — 
about  the  removal  of  barriers  that  prevent 
people  with  disabilities  from  achieving  their 
optimum. 

The  Tour’ s impact  in  pursuit  of  this  goal 
can’t  be  understated.  As  one  small  exam- 
ple, his  efforts  helped  convince  then  Pre- 
mier Don  Getty  and  his  colleagues  to 
establish  this  very  Council.  We  have 
worked  diligently,  and  sometimes  effec- 
tively, in  pursuit  of  the  same  goal  ever  since. 

This  May,  I was  honoured  to  participate 
in  the  finale  of  the  tenth  anniversary  cel- 
ebrations in  Vancouver.  Along  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  stakeholders  from  across 
Canada,  I took  part  in  meetings  designed  to 
help  determine  the  focus  of  Rick’s  future 
endeavours. 

I also  watched  as  Rick  was  honoured  by 
a city  and  a country  over  the  course  of  the 
week.  A granite  statue  of  him  was  unveiled 
at  GM  place.  I was  captivated  at  a gala 
evening  of  entertainment  as  some  of  Cana- 
da’s premiere  entertainers,  including  Rita 
McNeil,  Ashley  Macisaac,  David  Foster  and 
Roch  Voisine,  paid  Rick  a musical  tribute. 
(This  was  taped  for  television,  and  T ve  heard 


it  will  be  aired  on  CBC  sometime  in  Sep- 
tember.) 

Witnessing  all  of  this  made  it  crystal  clear 
to  me  that  Rick  has  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  open  doors  in  all  of  our  communities 
from  coast  to  coast.  He  commands  respect 
and  is  capable  of  large-scale  fundraising.  In 
short,  he  excels  at  helping  people  focus  on 
the  removal  of  barriers  that  still  prevent 
Canadians  with  disabilities  from  achieving 
their  goals. 


Canadians  with 
disabilities  and 
organizations  that 
represent  them,  we  must 
take  a collaborative 
approach  and  walk 
through  the  doors  Rick 
opens  and  over  the 
asphalt  he  lays.’’ 


The  point  was  driven  yet  further  home  a 
week  later  as  I took  part,  as  an  invited  guest, 
at  a Conference  Board  of  Canada  retreat  in 
Kananaskis.  Those  in  attendance  included 
many  of  the  top  CEOs  in  Canada,  senior 
level  federal  government  deputies,  cabinet 
ministers,  and  international  dignitaries.  For 
me,  the  conference  served  as  a golden  op- 
portunity to  introduce  this  message  of  re- 
moving barriers  into  a dialogue  with  this 
country’s  leaders. 

Of  course,  as  I clarified  their  understand- 
ing of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Man  In 
Motion  World  Tour,  it  was  clear  Rick  had 
easily  beaten  me  to  the  punch.  As  a group, 
they  were  well  educated  with  respect  to 
Rick’ s goal,  and  talked  about  his  work  with 
enthusiasm. 

Once  again,  I made  the  connection:  Rick 
is  blessed  with  a remarkable  ability.  As  Ca- 
nadians with  disabilities  and  organizations 
that  represent  them,  we  must  take  a collabo- 


Gary  McPherson,  LLD.  (Honourary) 

rative  approach  and  walk  through  the  doors 
Rick  opens  and  over  the  asphalt  he  lays. 

As  members  of  Canada’ s disability  com- 
munity, we  seem  to  forget  this  at  times . When 
we  take  a random  approach,  remaining 
strictly  focused  on  our  own  goals  rather  than 
goals  we  all  collectively  share,  we  often  trip 
ourselves  up.  Needless  to  say,  I am  enthused 
about  the  potential  for  organizations  in  this 
province  to  come  together  as  described  in 
our  guest  column  by  Rick  Goodfellow  (see 
page  4). 

A champion  the  likes  of  Rick  Hansen 
comes  along  but  once  in  a lifetime.  That  he 
is  as  enthused  to  pursue  his  ultimate  goal  as 
he  was  ten  years  ago  is  remarkable.  Those 
who  follow  his  lead  and  use  what  he  has  to 
offer  can  only  move  that  much  closer  to 
realizing  their  own  goals. 

Council  Status  Update 

This  Premier’s  Council  has  a sunset 
clause  in  its  legislation,  which  was  to  be 
invoked  July  1 of  next  year.  On  May  8, 1997, 
our  Minister,  Halvar  Jonson,  on  behalf  of 
the  Premier  and  Cabinet,  announced  in  the 
Legislature  that  our  mandate  would  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Naturally,  we’re  pleased  with  this  deci- 
sion. There  remain,  however,  many  impor- 
tant decisions  about  the  Council’s  future. 
How  long  is  “indefinitely”?  Will  the  Coun- 
cil’s mandate  remain  consistent,  or  will  it 
change  to  reflect  the  times?  What  resources 
will  be  allocated  for  the  Council’s  work? 
I’m  confident  these  questions  will  be  an- 
swered later  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  given  the  current  uncer- 
tainty, we  have  been  unable  to  commit  to 
long-term  replacements  for  Executive  Di- 
rector Eran  Vargo  and  staff  members  Diane 
Earl  and  Wendy  Buckley,  who  left  in  May. 

I ask  you  to  welcome  Gloria  Lindstrom, 
information  officer,  and  Andy  Kennett,  who 
will  be  providing  research  and  policy  ad- 
vice. 

As  our  future  becomes  clearer,  we  will 
communicate  it  to  all.  4 
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Dave  Shannon:  One  More  for  the  Road 


On  April,  almost  ten  years  after  Rick 
Hansen  completed  his  epic  journey , 
another  Canadian  began  a cross- 
country wheelchair  journey. 

Dave  Shannon’s  mode  of  transportation 
differs  slightly  from  Hansen’s — as  a C4-5 
quadriplegic,  he’s  using  a modified  power 
chair  for  his  six  month,  10,000  kilometre 
journey.  But  the  33  year  old’ s goals  are  much 
like  Hansen’s.  He  hopes  to  raise  awareness 
of  the  potential  and  demonstrate  the  social 
and  personal  benefits  of  full  participation  of 
people  with  disabilities,  and  to  raise  funds 
to  assist  persons  with  disabilities  to  over- 
come the  barriers  they  face. 

In  Hansen’s  wake,  several  Canadians 
have  attempted  similar  journeys  with  simi- 
lar goals  in  mind,  but  these  attempts  have 
largely  failed  to  generate  public  interest. 
Shannon’s  tour  promises  to  be  different. 

“What’s  happening  with  this  tour  is  that 
a quadriplegic’s  making  the  trip,”  says 
Shannon.  “I  think  that’s  indicative  of  the 
advances,  socially,  medically  and  techno- 
logically, we’ve  made.  We’re  on  the  edge 
of  a new  millennium,  we’re  set  for  a new 
generation  of  greater  inclusion  of  people 
with  disabilities,  and  I suspect  that’s  why  a 
lot  of  people  are  quite  interested.” 

Shannon,  who  began  his  journey  on  April 
1st,  is  obviously  no  fool — he’s  a lawyer, 
and  expects  to  receive  a Master  of  Law  de- 
gree later  this  year.  His  tour  reflects  his  or- 
ganizational skills  and  savvy;  he  and  his 
team  have  developed  an  impressive  public 
relations  strategy  and  package.  Perhaps  more 
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importantly,  he’s  accomplished  a buy-in 
from  the  private  sector,  including 
Scotiabank  and  Invacare,  which  are  the 
tour’s  major  national  sponsors. 

Like  Hansen’ s tour.  Shannon’ s tour  also 
promises  entertainment  value.  In  selected 
locations.  Shannon,  who  has  had  a life-long 
interest  in  the  arts  and  drama,  will  present  a 
one-person  play  that  explores  his  journey 
through  life.  Other  events  include  recogni- 
tion of  local  role  models,  introduction  of 
local  ventures,  motivational  public  speak- 
ing, and  a showcase  of  advances  in  technol- 
ogy for  people  with  mobility  impairments. 

What  can  Canadians  with  disabilities 
expect  from  Shannon’s  tour?  Aside  from 
positive  PR  spin-offs,  Shannon  hopes  to 
raise  a considerable  amount  of  money,  which 
will  ultimately  be  administered  through  the 
Dave  Shannon  Cross  Canada  Tour  Founda- 
tion. One  goal  of  the  foundation  is  to  pro- 
vide financial  support  for  research  into 
neurological  disorders.  Another  goal  in- 
cludes providing  direct  financial  assistance 
to  people  with  disabilities  in  the  form  of 


scholarships,  research  grants,  financing  for 
business  ventures,  and  support  for  those  in- 
volved in  the  visual  and  performing  arts. 

What  makes  a guy  give  up  a promising 
legal  career — even  temporarily — to  hit  the 
road  for  six  months?  “My  accident  was  15 
years  ago,”  says  Shannon.  “What  I've  ex- 
perienced has  been  60%  unemployment 
amongst  people  with  disabilities,  low  in- 
comes, social  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
To  do  nothing  was  worse  than  going  out 
there  getting  sunburnt  or  freezing  in  April 
in  Newfoundland. 

“My  interest  has  been  legal  theory  and 
social  change,  so  this  project’s  a very  fitting 
aspect  of  my  studies,  too.  So  I’ll  go  back  to 
that,  but  1 also  hope  to  continue  working 
with  organizations  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties, as  1 have  for  the  past  1 5 years.”  ♦ 

Reprinted  from  Caliper  with  permission  of 
the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association. 
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Guest  Editorial 


Presenring  a United  Front 


nn  June,  some  30  provincial  disabil- 
ity organizations  met  together  un- 
der one  roof  in  Edmonton.  I hope 
one  day  to  look  back  at  this  coming  together 
and  see  it  as  a historic  landmark. 

I have  for  a while  now  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  in  the  disabled  community  need 
to  show  a more  united  front  and  cooperate 
together  in  our  dealings  with  the  govern- 
ment and  government  agencies. 

I have  watched  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  as  Ralph  Klein  and  his  government 
put  together  new  policies  and  revised  pro- 
grams. My  optimism  slowly  faded  as  gov- 
ernment went  ahead  with  what  appeared  to 
be  a pre-planned  agenda.  Initially,  round 
table  discussions  promised  a means  of  pro- 
viding input,  but  instead  became  a model 
for  placation.  Public  discussions  with  agen- 
cies and  stakeholders  were  invariably  salted 
with  radicals  and,  in  the  end,  no  agreements 
could  be  reached.  Little  wonder  that  gov- 
ernment officials  appeared  to  lose  interest 
in  us.  “Look,  you  can’t  even  agree  among 
yourselves,”  they  seemed  to  be  saying.  “So, 
we’ll  have  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  deci- 
sion.” 

The  end  result  is  frightening  when  seen 
from  the  disabled  person’s  perspective. 
When  there  was  central  governance  of  pro- 
grams, we  had  a chance  to  monitor  the 
policy-making  process  and  keep  an  eye  on 
how  services  were  delivered.  Today’s  real- 
ity is  17  RHAs  and  an  ongoing  devolution 
of  powers  to  them  and  other  authorities.  Even 
within  government,  different  departments 
often  appeared  incapable  of  communicat- 
ing with  each  other.  How  are  17  different 
RHAs  going  to  have  dialogue  and  ensure 
that  there  is  consistency  in  the  delivery  of 
programs? 

If  this  isn’ t bad  enough,  now  we  have  the 
rest  of  the  country  looking  at  Alberta  as  the 
“model  of  prosperity”.  The  threat  is  that  they, 
too,  may  fashion  their  programs  after  the 
Alberta  example. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I believe  what  has 
been  done  in  our  province,  from  a financial 


perspective,  is  great.  But  let’s  pause  long 
enough  to  let  the  social  aspects  catch  up 
before  we  get  into  the  back-patting  phase. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  devolution  with 
no  safeguards — 17  different  boards  with  17 
different  sets  of  priorities.  For  example,  in 
some  regions,  people  with  long-term  chronic 
types  of  disabilities  have  had  their  level  of 
service  from  Home  Care  significantly  re- 
duced, and  some  have  even  been  institu- 
tionalized because  of  reduced  funding. 
Home  Care’s  priority,  in  these  regions,  ap- 
pears to  be  acute  care. 

Another  example  is  barrier  free  trans- 
portation, which  has  apparently  been  ig- 
nored during  the  restructuring  of  our  health 
and  social  policies.  A recent  study  suggests 
that  restructuring  in  health  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  resulting  in  tremendous 
strain  on  existing  accessible  transportation. 


^^The  need  for  unity  from 
within  the  disability 
community  was  recognized 
as  paramount.’^ 


I believe  these  issues,  taken  as  a whole, 
are  leaving  us  teetering  precariously  on  the 
brink  of  a 15  year  setback  with  regard  to 
disability  issues. 

Where  does  the  Premier’ s Council  fit  into 
this  picture?  The  Council  was  set  up  to  moni- 
tor and  advise  government  on  matters  of 
disability  policy.  It  was  never  intended  to 
be  an  advocacy  body;  it  was  intended  to  be, 
and  remains,  an  advisory  body.  In  our  present 
circumstances,  with  17  RHAs,  the  Council 
is  particularly  limited  in  its  ability  to  affect 
regional  decision-making. 

The  Council  will  continue  past  its  sched- 
uled sunset  of  July  1998  (announced  in  the 
legislature  on  May  8,  1997),  but  it  has  no 
clear  mandate  past  that  date.  This  could  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Why?  Because  it  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  revisit  the  Coun- 
cil’s original  Vision  Paper  and  develop  a 


by  Rick  Goodfellow 

new  model  of  what  we  need  from  such  a 
body,  as  well  as  community  agencies  and 
individuals  with  disabilities. 

Should  the  new  mandate  of  the  Premier’ s 
Council  show  a shift  in  focus  from  disabled 
Albertans  to  disadvantaged  Albertans? 
Would  including  a larger  segment  of  the 
population  discourage  politicians  from  see- 
ing disability  issues  as  “special  interest?”  It 
seems  that  the  perception  of  special  interest 
could  be  a contributing  factor  to  our  issues 
falling  off  the  table  at  the  provincial  level. 

Regardless  of  the  Council’s  future,  I be- 
lieve Albertans  with  disabilities  and  their 
respective  organizations  should  not  view  it 
as  our  saviour.  Now,  more  than  ever,  it’s  up 
to  community  organizations  to  advocate  on 
behalf  of  their  constituents. 

At  our  June  meeting  in  Edmonton,  we 
hashed  over  the  above  and  other  issues . Most 
importantly,  we  agreed  to  disagree  and  look 
for  common  ground.  The  need  for  unity  from 
within  the  disability  community  was  recog- 
nized as  paramount.  As  a result,  a commit- 
tee was  established  to  develop  a framework 
for  bringing  provincial  agencies  together. 
Hopefully,  this  framework  will  lead  to  a 
united  front  in  lobbying  and  advocating  at 
the  provincial  level  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities. 

In  September,  there  will  be  a Growth 
Summit  that  will  address  the  direction  Al- 
berta is  taking.  Delegates  will  attempt  to 
resolve  a number  of  issues.  For  example,  as 
we  go  from  a fiscal  and  economic  view- 
point to  a broader  spectrum,  how  are  we 
going  to  keep  a lid  on  spending?  How  can 
we  emphasize  social  needs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  work  hand-in-hand  to  achieve  fiscal 
responsibility?  These  are  critical  questions 
that  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  this  summit. 

If  only  one  could  be  a fly  on  the  wall  at 
this  summit... or,  better  yet,  wouldn’t  it  be 
fun  to  have  a voice  in  it?  ♦ 

Rick  Goodfellow  is  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Independent  Living  Resource  Centre 
in  Calgary. 
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Entrepreneurship:  Feds  to  the  Rescue 

by  Cliff  Bridges 


f you’re  an  Albertan  with  a disabil- 
ity who  has  an  eye  for  business,  but 
you’re  short  on  funding  and  busi- 
ness acumen,  the  federal  government  might 
be  your  white  knight. 

As  briefly  introduced  in  the  last  issue  of 
Status  Report,  the  federal  initiative  is  for- 
mally called  the  Entrepreneurs  with  Dis- 
abilities Program,  or  EDP.  The  program, 
which  fills  the  void  created  by  the  disman- 
tling of  the  successful  Capability  Plus  Pro- 
gram operated  by  the  Alberta  government 
for  four  years,  has  been  developed  by  West- 
ern Economic  Diversification.  It’ s delivered 
by  the  90  Community  Futures  Development 
Corporations  (CFDCs)  throughout  Western 
Canada,  27  of  which  are  located  in  various 
small  communities  throughout  Alberta. 

Entrepreneurs  with  a permanent  disabil- 
ity can  access  business  loans  of  up  to 
$75,000.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  they 
can  also  access  business  counselling  and 
knowledge,  and  tap  into  business  networks 
at  the  community  level. 

The  program’ s delivery  mechanism  will 
differ  from  location  to  location  because  of 
the  independent  nature  of  CFDCs. 

Essentially,  CFDCs  are  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations that  were  created  by  the  federal 
government  about  ten  years  ago.  Their  man- 
date is  to  promote  and  support  businesses  in 
rural  Western  Canadian  communities.  Each 
CFDC  has  a local  board  of  directors.  They 
hire  their  own  staff,  develop  their  own  op- 
erational procedures,  set  their  own  loan  in- 
terest rates,  and  make  their  own  loan 
decisions.  The  federal  government’s  role 
has  been  to  provide  operational  support  and 
regular  investment  fund  contributions. 

“CFDCs  have  always  been  developed 
along  the  philosophy  of  local  decision-mak- 
ing to  address  local  needs  and  that’s  why 
(EDP)  developed  somewhat  differently  from 
place  to  place,”  says  Barry  Lake,  Western 
Economic  Diversification  Manager  of  Al- 
berta’s CFDCs.  “Most  sites  have  hired  a 
disability  coordinator  who  will  work  with 
various  community  groups  and  also  with 


potential  entrepreneurs  to  get  their  business 
plans  to  a point  where  they  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  funding  or  look  at  other  needs 
that  they  may  have.  A couple  of  (CFDCs) 
have  chosen  to  contract  with  agencies  that 
are  presently  delivering  those  services.” 
Each  CFDC  has  been  provided  with  a 
non-repayable  contribution  of  $50,000  to 
cover  administration  costs  of  the  program, 
such  as  hiring  a coordinator. 

To  operate  the  business  loans  portion  of 
EDP,  Western  Economic  Diversification  has 
provided  each  CFDC  with  an  initial  repay- 
able investment  pool  of  $200,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Lake,  further  funding  will  be 
considered,  but  it  will  be  based  on  demand. 
“Obviously,  if  there’s  not  a high  take-up  in 
the  investment  fund  there  wouldn’ t be  addi- 
tional funding.  I think  we’d  look  on  a case 
by  case  basis  after  (the  original  $200,000 
investment  fund)  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  additional  need  for  loan  dollars.” 

Lake  adds  that  each  CFDC  has  an  exist- 
ing investment  portfolio  of  about  1.5  mil- 
lion. “There’s  nothing  stopping  them — in 
fact,  we  would  encourage  them  if  the 


$200,000  is  used  up — to  make  loans  out  of 
their  existing  investment  funds.” 

While  no  strict  guidelines  exist.  Western 
Economic  Diversification  has  instructed 
CFDCs  to  provide  business  loans  under  EDP 
with  more  flexibility,  including  lower  pay- 
ments and  longer  repayment  schedules. 

The  27  CFDCs  cover  virtually  all  areas 
of  rural  Alberta — to  access  EDP,  call  the 
CFDC  listed  in  the  sidebar  below.  If  you 
live  in  Edmonton  or  Calgary,  and  you're 
wondering  how  to  access  the  program, 
you’re  out  of  luck — at  least  for  the  moment. 

“At  the  present  time,  there  isn’t  a deliv- 
ery agent  in  the  urban  centres,”  explains 
Lake.  “We  are  in  the  process  of  looking  at 
potential  delivery  agents  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram into  the  urban  centres.” 

A final  caveat:  as  demonstrated  by  the 
demise  of  Capability  Plus,  virtually  all  gov- 
ernment programs  in  the  90s  are  subject  to 
review  and  termination  with  little  warning. 
Lake  confirms  that  EDP  will  be  reviewed  in 
about  six  months  to  determine  its  effective- 
ness and  whether  or  not  it  should  continue. 
Avoid  disappointment — act  now.  ♦ 


Alberta  Community  Futures  Development  Corporations 

Business  Development  Centre  West  (Cochrane)  403/932-5220 

Chinook  Community  Futures  Development  Corporation  (Taber) 

Community  Futures  Network  Society  of  Alberta  (Medicine  Flat) 

Crowsnest  Pass  Business  Development  Corporation  (Blairmore) 

Drumheller  Regional  Business  Development  Centre  Corporation 
East  Parkland  Community  and  Business  Development  Corporation  (Mirror) 

Entre-Corp  Business  Development  Centre  Ltd.  (Medicine  Flat) 

Fort  McMurray  Regional  Business  Development  Centre 
Flighway  14  Community  Futures  Development  Corporation  (Viking) 

Flighwood  Business  Development  Corporation  (Fligh  River) 

Lac  La  Biche  Regional  Community  Development  Corporation 
Lakeland  Community  Development  Corporation  (Bonnyville) 

Lamont-Two  Flills  Business  Development  Corporation  (Two  Flills) 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  Community  Development  Corporation  (Slave  Lake) 

Lethbridge  & District  Business  Development  Centre  Association 
Lloydminster  Region  Community  Futures  Development  Corporation 
Mackenzie  Economic  Development  Corporation  (Fligh  Level) 

Peace  Country  Development  Corporation  (Berwyn) 

Red  Deer  and  District  Business  Development  Corporation  (Red  Deer) 

St.  Paul/Smoky  Lake  Business  and  Community  Development  Corporation  (Smoky  Lake) 

St.  Paul/Smoky  Lake  Business  and  Community  Development  Corporation  (St.  Paul) 

SMEDA  Business  Development  Corporation  (Beaverlodge) 

Southwest  Alberta  Business  Development  Institute  (Pincher  Creek) 

Tawatinaw  Community  Futures  Development  Corporation  (Westlock) 


Treaty  Seven  Economic  Development  Corporation  (Tsuu  Tina] 

West  Central  Community  Futures  Development  Corporation  (Warburg) 
West  Yellowhead  Community  Futures  Development  Corporation  (Flinton) 
Wild  Rose  Economic  Development  Corporation  (Strathmore) 

Yellowhead  East  Business  Development  Corporation  (Sangudo) 


403/223-2984 

403/529-6180 

403/562-8858 

403/823-8100 

403/788-2212 

403/528-2824 

403/791-0330 

403/336-3497 

403/652-3700 

403/623-2662 

403/826-3858 

403/657-3512 

403/849-3232 

403/320-6044 

403/875-5458 

403/926-4232 

403/338-2125 

403/342-2055 

403/656-2110 

403/645-5782 

403/354-8747 

403/627-3020 

403/349-2903 

403/251-9242 

403/848-2222 

403/865-1224 

403/934-6488 

403/785-2900 
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Putting  People  to  Work: 

CCRW's  Skills  Training  Program 

by  Cliff  Bridges 


I I ince  1991,  a program  operated  by 
the  Canadian  Council  on  Rehabili- 
I I tation  and  Work  (CCRW)  has  en- 

joyed considerable  success  in  helping 
Canadians  with  disabilities  move  into  the 
workforce. 

The  latest  instalment  of  the  Skills  Train- 
ing Partnerships  (STP)  program  involved  a 
joint  effort  by  CCRW,  Wal-Mart  Canada 
and  Human  Resource  Development  Cana- 
da’s Youth  Internship  Program.  On  June 
30th,  the  project  saw  30  participants — 15 
from  Calgary,  15  from  Mississauga — com- 
plete a four  month  training  course  and  move 
into  full-time,  permanent  positions  with 
Wal-Mart. 

The  new  employees,  who  have  physical, 
sensory,  emotional  and  learning  disabilities, 
are  working  in  a range  of  positions — cus- 
tomer service,  stocking,  data  entry  and  ac- 
counting. The  positions  are  based  on  interest 
and  skills  developed  during  the  four  month 
training  program. 

Training  included  academic  upgrading, 
computer-based  learning,  customer  service 
skills,  and  on-the-job  training,  including  job 
shadowing.  To  ensure  successful  transition 
from  training  to  regular  employment,  the 
program  is  also  providing  participants  with 
considerable  follow-up  support,  including 
job  coaching.  Other  components  include 
developing  worksite  accommodation  strat- 
egies and  providing  disability  sensitivity 
training  to  store  managers. 

“The  program  is  geared  toward  those 
people  who  have  had  little  or  no  work  expe- 
rience,” says  Amy  Pike,  CCRW  Project 
Planner.  “As  we  soon  found  out,  99%  of  the 
challenges  we  faced  in  the  classroom  or  on 
the  job  were  due  to  that  inexperience — a 
pleasant  reminder  that  it  is  rarely  the  dis- 
ability that  acts  as  the  barrier  to  success.” 

A previous  STP  with  W al-Mart  provides 
a clue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  latest  partici- 
pants will  enjoy  long-term  employment.  All 


participants  from  the  project  in  1995  are 
still  employed  by  Wal-Mart  and  other  re- 
tailers, and  some  have  already  been  pro- 
moted. 

“In  the  case  of  Wal-Mart,  job  retention  is 
high  because  the  participants  are  immedi- 
ately made  to  feel  welcome  and  on  the  road 
to  promotion  and  continued  success,”  says 
Pike.  “With  some  employers,  there  is  more 
of  an  air  of  caution  and  exclusion  that  is 
difficult  to  change.” 

Make  no  mistake,  adds  Pike— this  is  not 
a “pet  project”  or  a “charity”  on  the  part  of 
Wal-Mart.  “This  is  a human  resources  de- 
velopment program  in  their  eyes,  and  a strict 
business  move.  The  company  exemplifies 
the  new  ‘business  case  for  diversity’  con- 
cepts to  which  many  other  employers  only 
pay  lip  service.” 


^^Bottom  line,  like  any 
other  program  like  this,  is 
that  after  16  weeks  of 
training  the  participants 
are  tax-paying,  E.L- 
contributing  members  of 
the  labour  force/’ 


Pike  adds  that  the  most  critical  compo- 
nent of  the  program  appears  to  be  the  job 
shadow.  Ranging  from  two  to  three  days 
per  week,  the  job  shadow  allows  partici- 
pants to  test  a number  of  positions  while 
building  awareness  and  sensitivity  among 
the  various  mentors  and  co-workers  in  the 
store. 

“During  the  job  shadows,  professional 
job  coaches  and  occupation  therapists  from 
supported  employment  agencies  work  with 
the  participants  and  the  managers  to  ensure 
job  accommodation  strategies  are  in  place,” 


says  Pike.  “After  the  first  few  weeks,  the 
agency  (Progressive  Alternatives  Society  of 
Calgary  at  the  Alberta  location)  shifts  to 
one  of  simply  visiting  the  store  to  answer 
any  questions  that  might  come  up  and  offer 
any  additional  support  for  the  participant.” 
This  support  lasts  at  least  four  months  after 
graduation,  and  can  continue  for  12  to  18 
months  if  required. 

The  pay-offs  from  STP  are  impressive. 
There  is  the  impact  on  participants’  lives — 
difficult  to  measure,  but  obviously  signifi- 
cant in  terms  of  increasing  personal 
self-worth  and  life  satisfaction.  There’ s also 
the  pure  monetary  value  to  society.  “What  I 
can  tell  you  is  that  a majority  of  the  partici- 
pants were  recipients  of  some  form  of  social 
assistance,”  says  Pike.  “The  cost  to  govern- 
ment to  run  this  kind  of  program  is  actually 
below  the  norm  for  most  training  programs 
that  do  not  even  offer  guaranteed  employ- 
ment. 

“Bottom  line,  like  any  other  program  like 
this,  is  that  after  16  weeks  of  training  the 
participants  are  tax-paying,  E.I.-contribut- 
ing  members  of  the  labour  force.” 

Other  STP  programs  have  been  offered 
in  the  banking,  retail  and  hospitality  indus- 
tries in  Vancouver,  Calgary  and  Toronto. 
Pike  says  all  the  programs  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable success — success  CCRW  wishes 
to  share  the  secrets  to.  In  the  next  few  months, 
it  will  publish  a handbook  on  its  STP  model, 
and  it  will  begin  development  on  a STP  Ori- 
entation Program. 

“Our  intention  is  to  train  other  agencies 
across  Canada  to  coordinate  their  own  STP 
programs,”  says  Pike.  “This  ties  in  with 
CCRW’s  mandate  of  supporting  our  mem- 
bers and  other  agencies  in  the  work  they 
do.”4 

For  more  information  about  STP  or  CCRW, 
contact  Amy  Pike,  CCRW  Project  Planner, 
at416/974-2461. 
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American  Sign  language  on  CD-ROM 


new  CD-ROM  provides  an  excel- 
lent resource  for  those  learning 
American  Sign  Language  (ASL). 

Sure,  there’s  lots  of  books  and  videos 
dedicated  to  ASL,  the  sign  language  of 
choice  for  many  in  North  America’s  deaf 
community.  But  The  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage Dictionary  on  CD-ROM,  Version  2. 1 , 
makes  full  use  of  today’s  multimedia  tech- 
nology to  provide  ASL  instruction  with  text 
descriptions,  sound,  drawings  and  video — 
all  on  your  computer  screen. 

The  program  is  easy  to  navigate  around 
with  large,  simple  buttons  to  click  on.  From 
the  mainscreen,  you  can  access  several  dif- 
ferent sections:  Dictionary,  Fingerspelling, 
ASL  Overview,  Skills,  and  Tour. 

The  Dictionary  is  the  part  of  the  program 
that  provides  the  most  instruction  on  ASL. 
In  this  section,  you  can  choose  from  2,600 
words  and  see  their  corresponding  signs. 
Categories  include  arts,  entertainment,  busi- 
ness, and  personal.  You  can  also  search  for 
a word  alphabetically. 

When  you  choose  a word,  it’s  shown  on 
the  screen  in  large  print.  Underneath  the 
word  is  a diagram  that  shows  how  the  word 
is  signed.  Text  instruction  accompanies  the 
drawing  and  describes  the  motions  or  move- 
ments associated  with  the  sign. 

If  that’s  not  enough,  you  can  watch  a 
short  video  that  takes  you  through  the  mo- 


The  program ’s  main  screen  ( top);  the  Dic- 
tionary section  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
program  ( bottom ). 


tions.  VCR-like  controls  allow  you  to  set 
the  speed  of  the  video  and  rewind  for  re- 
play. Each  video  has  a voice-over  that  de- 
scribes each  body  motion  for  each  word. 

The  Fingerspelling  section  teaches  you 
the  sign  alphabet.  Words  that  don’t  have 


signs,  such  as  people’s  names,  can  be 
fingerspelled.  Clicking  on  a letter  shows  its 
hand  and  fingers  signs.  You  can  type  in 
words  and  phra.ses  and  see  or  print  out  the 
corresponding  fingerspelled  version. 

More  detail  on  ASL  and  tips  for  those 
knowledgeable  in  the  sign  language  can  be 
found  in  the  ASL  Overview  .section.  This 
section  contains  a history  of  ASL  and  a list 
of  services  and  devices  for  people  who  are 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing. 

The  Skills  section  provides  games  and 
quizzes  designed  to  improve  skills  and  con- 
centration. The  Tour  provides  an  interac- 
tive method  of  learning  the  program's  full 
capabilities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  program  should 
be  viewed  as  a reference  only  and  isn't  an 
alternative  to  classroom  instruction.  For 
example,  ASL  grammar  and  sentence  struc- 
ture are  only  dealt  with  at  an  introductory 
level.  Keeping  in  mind  that  ASL  is  derived 
largely  from  the  French  language,  .sentence 
structure  is  often  significantly  different  than 
that  of  spoken  English. 

The  program  also  helps  you  go  online  to 
get  monthly  ASL  updates  via  the  Internet.  ♦ 

American  Sign  Language  Dictiomuy  on  CD- 
ROM,  Version  2.0,  $49  (U.S.).  Contact 
Multicom  Publishing,  tel.  800/850-7272, 
website  http://www.multicom.com 


\ 


Smoking,  Schizophrenia  Linked 


Many  people  with  schizophrenia  are  unable  to  filter  out  un- 
necessary sights,  sounds  and  other  stimuli,  so  they  essentially 
suffer  from  information  overload.  According  to  Freedman's  re- 
port, nicotine  appears  to  briefly  override  this  characteristic  of 
schizophrenia,  providing  people  with  a few  minutes  of  calm. 
Apparently,  the  nicotine  can  switch  on  a certain  brain  receptor 
that  helps  filter  information.  This  means  that  people  with  schizo- 
phrenia who  smoke  get  enough  nicotine  to  switch  on  the  receptor 
for  brief  relief.  ♦ 


recent  report  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  suggests  a strong  link  between  nicotine 
and  schizophrenia. 

Dr.  Robert  Freedman  and  colleagues  at  the  Denver  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  Centre  report  the  discovery  of  a gene  that  may 
increase  the  risk  of  inheriting  schizophrenia.  An  unusual  twist  of 
the  finding  could  explain  why  many  people  with  schizophrenia 
chain  smoke  and  are  the  most  heavy  smokers  of  all  psychotic 
patients. 
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Young  People's  Press 
Focuses  on  Disabilhy 

by  Robin  Coupland  Jutzi,  Ph.D.,  Nipissing  University 


□ 


oung  People’s  Press  is  a Canadian 
‘press  bureau”  designed  to  give 
young  persons  in  Canada  a chance 
to  have  access  to  the  mainstream  press:  to 

give  them  a chance  to  

present  their  ideas,  in 
their  own  way,  on  their 
own  terms,  without 
being  controlled  or 
interpreted  through 
the  eyes  of  “adult”  ' 
journalists. 

Although  the 
Young  People’s  Press 
has  only  been  in  operation 
for  a year,  we  have  already 
published  200  stories  in  over  80  daily  news- 
papers throughout  Canada,  including  all  the 
major  papers,  such  as  the  Toronto  Star,  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  the  Vancouver  Province, 
the  Edmonton  Journal  and  the  Montreal 
Gazette. 

As  someone  who  has  lived  with  a serious 
disability  (cystic  fibrosis)  for  37  years,  I can 
vouch  that  no  one  has  been  left  out  of  the 
mainstream  more  than  those  of  us  who  live 
with  disabilities.  Aside  from  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  becoming  productive  adults  in  an 
increasingly  competitive,  complex  and  de- 
humanizing society,  we  have  to  deal  with  all 
the  added  problems  of  matching  employ- 
ment to  our  “handicap”,  dating  and  mar- 
riage concerns,  social  integration,  family 
stresses,  issues  of  “wholeness”  and  so  forth. 

Moreover,  since  the  mainstream  world 
(and  media)  does  not  have  to  deal  with  our 
“private”  concerns,  we  feel  isolated  because 
no  one  “out  there”  knows  what  it  is  like  to 
struggle  with  what  we  go  through  on  a daily 
basis. 

This  is  why  the  Young  People’s  Press 
has  started  a special  disabilities  section:  to 
give  us  a chance  to  tell  our  stories;  to  ex- 
plain what  it  is  like  growing  up  with  a dis- 
ability, the  special  problems  we  face,  the 


daily  triumphs  we  celebrate  as  we  go  through 
each  day.  It  is  a chance  to  see  our  own  per- 
spectives and  concerns  represented  in  the 
mainstream  media. 


<‘As  someone  who  has  lived  with  a 
serious  disability  (cystic  fibrosis)  for  37 
years,  I can  vouch  that  no  one  has  been 
left  out  of  the  mainstream  more  than 
those  of  us  who  live  with  disabilities.” 


We  are  looking  for  stories  by  or  about 
Canadian  young  persons  (16-30)  who  are 
living  with  a disability.  These  stories  can 
describe  the  daily  tasks  of  living  and  the 
complications  that  one’ s own  particular  dis- 
ability poses. 

One  can  talk  about  relationships  with  par- 
ents, siblings,  friends,  romantic  partners  and 
spouses  and  how  the  relationship  has  been 
affected  and  enriched  by  living  with  a dis- 
ability. Or  one  can  talk  about  school  experi- 
ences, vocational  struggles  and  workplace 
issues  and  how  one  has  coped  with  the  com- 
plications of  making  a living  while  living 
with  a disability.  Or  one  can  share  experi- 
ences of  misunderstandings,  prejudice  and 
social  barriers  to  trying  to  live  a full  life 
with  one’ s disability. 

Finally,  we’  re  looking  for  stories  in  which 
people  freely  share  their  dreams.  One  of  the 
hardest  thing  for  people  with  disabilities  to 
discuss  is  their  dreams:  their  hopes  for  ca- 
reers, families,  and  potential  medical  break- 
throughs. But  we  can’t  let  our  particular 
disability  rob  us  of  our  futures;  we  need  to 
share  our  hopes  with  each  other  and  the  rest 
of  the  world!  This  can  be  your  forum  to 
share  your  dreams. 


Any  stories  or  leads  received  will  be  re- 
sponded to.  Some  stories  will  be  sent,  per- 
haps with  editing,  to  Young  People’s  Press 
media  outlets  in  newspapers  throughout 

Canada.  Other  stories 

may  be  included  in  ar- 
ticles  which  speak 
about  concerns  which 
are  common  to  many 
disabilities  or  are  spe- 
cific to  any  particular 
disability.  (Workplace. 
Schools.  How  to  tell  a 
friend  you  have  an  in- 
* visible  disability.  Dat- 
ing...) Some  may  focus  on 
issues;  others  will  focus  on  outstand- 
ing individuals  who  have  triumphed  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  way  in  the  world. 
Others  can  focus  on  the  dreams  of  young 
persons  with  disabilities. 

Sometimes,  you  may  tell  us  about  some- 
thing that  we  may  want  to  do  a story  on.  We 
may  ask  you  to  write  a story  yourself.  Or  we 
may  e-mail  you  back  and  arrange  an  inter- 
view by  e-mail  or  phone,  or  have  one  of  our 
young  reporters  meet  with  you.  Every  con- 
tribution will  be  responded  to  with  absolute 
respect  and,  if  you  wish  it,  anonymity. 

Some  of  the  topics  we  will  be  focusing 
on  in  the  immediate  future  include  career 
planning  and  jobs,  dating  (fears,  prejudices, 
joys),  stupid  comments  and  prejudice. 

If  you  want  to  write  a story,  or  want  to  be 
interviewed  for  a story,  or  know  of  some- 
one who  would  be  an  interesting  topic  for  a 
story,  please  contact  us  via  e-mail.  We  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you!  ♦ 

Robin  Coupland  Jutzi,  an  English  profes- 
sor at  Nipissing  University,  in  North  Bay, 
Ontario,  is  currently  helping  the  Young 
People’s  Press  organize  a disabilities 
section.  You  can  contact  Dr.  Jutzi  via 
e-mail  ( robincj@einstein.unipissing.ca). 
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Volunteerism 


lAVE  '98:  A Global  Quest 
for  Volunteer  Effort 

by  Kevin  Donnan 


01berta  is  getting  set  to  welcome  the 
world! 

Next  summer,  more  than  2,500 
delegates  from  over  1 00  countries  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  15th  Biennial  World 
Volunteer  Conference,  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton, 
August  23-27.  Delegates  can  look  forward 
to  a stimulating  format  of  workshops  and 
plenary  presentations  based  on  the  theme 
“Leading  Into  the  Next  Millennium... A 
Global  Quest  for  Volunteer  Effort”. 

The  conference  is  the  showcase  of  the 
International  Association  for  V olunteer  Ef- 
fort (lAVE).  lAVE  was  created  in  1 970  as  a 
worldwide  non-profit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  encouraging  and  promoting 
volunteerism  as  a force  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic change.  Through  lAVE  conferences, 
voluntary  sector  leaders  gather  to  share  re- 
source ideas,  build  strategies  and  gain  part- 
nerships with  other  voluntary  leaders  from 
other  nations.  Past  lAVE  conferences  have 
been  held  in  Cape  Town,  Paris,  Tokyo,  and 
Washington  DC. 

Next  year’s  version  of  the  World  Volun- 
teer Conference — lAVE  ‘98 — is  being  fa- 
cilitated and  hosted  by  the  Wild  Rose 
Foundation,  an  Alberta  government  lottery 
funded  body  dedicated  to  serving  Alberta’ s 
non-profit  and  voluntary  sectors. 

The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  is  no  stranger 
to  hosting  conferences  of  this  magnitude. 
Annually,  the  Foundation  organizes  Vital- 
ize, a conference  dedicated  to  bringing  Al- 
berta’s voluntary  sector  leaders  together. 
Next  year’s  version  of  Vitalize  will  be  an 
important  component  of  the  total  lAVE  ’98 
package,  and  will  return  as  a stand  alone 
conference  in  1999.  A location  for  Vitalize 
'99  has  yet  to  be  announced. 

Volunteerism  is  rapidly  growing  in  Al- 
berta. Our  province,  with  its  long  history  of 
neighbour  helping  neighbour,  ranks  first  in 
Canada  in  terms  of  per-capita  involvement 


in  volunteer  organizations.  Throughout  the 
country,  more  than  40%  of  Canadians  are 
involved  in  some  form  of  volunteer  activ- 
ity. Coinciding  with  a focus  on  fiscal  re- 
straint, volunteerism  is  being  increasingly 
emphasized  by  governments  across  Canada 
and  around  the  world,  and  its  showcase  is 
the  World  Volunteer  Conference. 

The  conference  has  never  been  held  in 
Canada.  It  represents  a unique  and  special 
opportunity  for  Canadian  voluntary  sector 
managers  and  volunteers  to  take  part  in  in- 
teractive workshops  and  plenary  presenta- 
tions which  will  showcase  innovative 
approaches  used  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Workshop  and  presentation  themes  in- 
clude marketing  your  volunteer  program, 
volunteerism  among  seniors,  and  volunteer 
recruitment. 

The  five  day  conference  will  also  see  the 
volunteer  leaders  of  the  world  tour  many  of 
Northern  Alberta’s  best  volunteer  organi- 
zations and  programs. 

Another  conference  highlight  will  be  an 
entertainment  package  designed  to  show- 
case Canadian  talent  at  its  finest  to  our  glo- 
bal neighbours.  And,  for  the  first  time,  the 
conference  will  feature  a strong  youth  fo- 
cus, with  the  goal  of  helping  to  foster 
volunteerism  among  students  of  the  world. 

The  youth  component  is  being  enhanced 
by  the  lAVE  “Adopt-a-Country”  Program. 
This  will  see  Alberta  students  conduct 
fundraising  programs  to  bring  students  from 
developing  nations  to  the  conference.  In  turn, 
a student  from  the  host  school  would  also  be 
able  to  take  in  many  of  the  youth  activities 
and  sessions.  The  lAVE  Board  of  Directors 
has  determined  that  the  future  success  of  the 
volunteer  movement  depends  a great  deal 
on  the  involvement  of  youth  around  the 
globe. 

In  an  effort  to  help  enhance  the  lAVE 
’98  Conference  program,  a “Call  For  Pa- 
pers” has  just  been  released.  Because  the 


roles,  responsibilities  and  issues  of 
volunteerism  change  rapidly,  there  is  a need 
to  gather  as  much  input  as  possible  on  the 
challenges  that  are  confronting  the  volun- 
teer movement. 

The  full  conference  program  and  regis- 
tration guide  will  be  distributed  worldwide 
in  January,  1998. 

Delegates  who  are  already  aware  of  lAVE 
‘98  are  being  urged  to  start  budgeting  now 
for  this  unique  international  event.  Cana- 
dian Airlines  is  the  official  airline  of  the 
World  Volunteer  Conference  and  is  offer- 
ing special  lAVE  discounts.  Additionally, 
many  of  Edmonton’s  finest  hotels  are  pro- 
viding special  discounts  for  the  conference, 
and  students  can  take  advantage  of  a special 
rate  offered  by  the  University  of  Alberta. 

The  conference  registration  fee  is  $350 
for  lAVE  members  and  $375  for  non-mem- 
bers. The  conference  registration  includes 
all  workshops  and  sessions,  off-site  tours, 
entertainment,  major  plenary  presentations 
and  all  meals. 

The  lAVE  ’98  World  Volunteer  Confer- 
ence is  an  opportunity  too  good  to  pass  up. 
The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  wishes  to  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  everyone  to  attend  this 
once-in-a-lifetime  event  as  Alberta  wel- 
comes the  world.  ♦ 


For  more  information  on  the  I A VE 
^98  World  Volunteer  Conference, 
contact: 

The  Wild  Rose  Foundation 
907  Standard  Life  Centre 
10405  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J4R7 

Telephone:  403/422-9305 

Fax:  403/427-4155 

Internet:  http://www.gov.  ab.  ca/~wrf/ 
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Aiming  High 


newly-formed  organization  in 
Southern  Alberta  is  committed  to 
allowing  people  with  disabilities  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  sport  of 
archery. 

“Our  mission  is  to  promote  and  provide 
a means  to  practice  all  forms  of  archery  for 
any  physically-challenged  person,”  says 
Tom  Wright,  president  of  the  United  Foun- 
dation for  Disabled  Archers.  “Through  cus- 
tom designed  adaptive  archery  equipment, 
people  with  disabilities  can  now  participate 
in  the  sport.  I want  to  invite  people  with  all 
types  of  disabilities  to  come  out  and  partici- 
pate in  this.” 

Wright,  who  lives  in  Lethbridge,  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  establishing  the 
U.S. -based  organization  in  Canada.  He  says 
the  sport  can  be  adapted  for  varying  levels 
of  ability. 

To  prove  his  point,  he  has  developed  a 
custom  bow  brace  that  fits  over  his  right 
arm  and  upper  body  to  compensate  for  a 
lack  of  strength  resulting  from  a childhood 
bout  with  polio.  Using  the  brace,  Wright 
draws  the  bow  with  an  upper  torso  move- 
ment, without  the  use  of  arms.  Once  loaded, 
the  arrow  can  be  released  by  a touch  of  his 


Lethbridge ’s  Tom  Wright  demonstrates  his 
custom  bow  brace 


fingers  or  by  the  chin,  teeth  or  other  meth- 
ods. 

Wright  target  shoots  competitively  with 
the  brace  and  regularly  finishes  in  the  top 


rankings.  He  has  had  the  bow  brace  pat- 
ented in  the  United  States  and  will  custom 
make  it  to  fit  right  or  left-handed  shooters  of 
all  ages  and  abilities. 

The  Foundation’s  most  recent  success 
was  having  disabled  archery  included  as  a 
demonstration  event  in  the  Southern  Alberta 
Summer  Games,  held  in  Coaldale  this  past 
July.  The  event  saw  disabled  archers  team 
up  with  able-bodied  competitors  to  shoot 
for  money,  prizes  and  Summer  Games 
medals. 

“We  believe  strongly  in  providing  ways 
to  remove  barriers  for  the  physically  chal- 
lenged,” says  Wright.  “We’re  proud  that 
through  the  work  of  the  United  Foundation 
for  Disabled  Archers  the  sport  of  archery  is 
now  accessible  to  everyone.  The  pleasure 
and  excitement  of  being  able  to  participate 
in  the  sport  has  had  a tremendously  posi- 
tive impact  on  many  lives  already  and  we 
know  that  as  awareness  grows  and  partici- 
pation increases,  many  more  people  will 
benefit.”  ♦ 

For  more  information,  contact  Tom  Wright, 
President,  United  Foundation  for  Disabled 
Archers  at  403/381-6605. 


Wickman  Flexhousing  Runner-up 


inalta  Designs,  Edmonton  architect  Ron  Wickman’ s com- 
pany, recently  won  an  Award  of  Merit  in  the  Flexhousing 
Design  Competition,  held  by  the  Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  (CMHC). 

Wickman’ s winning  design  is  an  affordable  starter  home  with 
a detached  garage.  The  home  and  garage  can  be  later  connected, 
providing  office  space,  bedrooms,  a rental-income  suite  or  in- 
law suite.  Social  interaction  is  emphasized  by  an  attractive  front 
porch  and  outdoor  courtyard. 

Accessibility  features  include  an  open  floor  plan,  adjustable 
kitchen  counters,  levered  door  handles,  grab  bars  in  bathrooms, 
and  reinforced  walls  for  future  installation  of  an  elevator.  The 


design  is  being  built  for  an  Edmonton  family  in  a joint  venture 
with  Finalta  Designs,  Habitat  for  Humanity,  R-2000,  and  Ed- 
monton Power. 

The  National  Winner  in  the  Flexhousing  Design  Competition 
is  London,  Ontario-based  Nouvelle  Development  Corporation. 
The  winning  design  is  for  an  expandable  multi-unit  housing 
project.  Features  include  movable  walls  and  removable  floor 
panels  to  accommodate  future  installation  of  elevators. 

CMHC  launched  the  Flexhousing  Design  Competition  to  en- 
courage designers  to  create  flexible,  adaptable  and  affordable 
homes  that  are  both  comfortable  and  attractive.  The  competition 
attracted  more  than  50  entries  from  across  Canada.  ♦ 
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Research 


MS  Research  Updale 


I I orthe  most  part,  multiple  sclerosis — 
MS  for  short — remains  a mystery, 

I I and  treatments  associated  with  the 
disease  continue  to  focus  solely  on  reduc- 
ing symptoms. 

Recent  findings,  however,  may  help  to 
solve  the  MS  mystery.  In  mid  March,  news 
media  in  Canada  reported  on  the  efforts  of 
Belgium  researchers  who  claim  that  a cer- 
tain herpes  virus  causes  MS.  Two  weeks 
later,  the  media  reported  on  a group  of  Dan- 
ish researchers  who  said  they  had  identified 
a cluster  of  MS  cases  in  a small  village  and 
suggested  that  the  Epstein-Barr  virus  that 
causes  mononucleosis  was  to  blame. 

The  MS  Society  of  Canada,  in  a recent 
copy  of  its  national  newsletter,  says  that 
while  it’s  far  too  early  to  tell  if  the  viruses 
are  involved  with  MS,  there  is  a “solid  theo- 
retical basis  for  thinking  that  exposure  to  a 
common  virus  may  be  part  of  the  mecha- 
nism that  triggers  MS.” 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  that  many 
researchers  believe  that  MS  may  develop  if 


a combination  of  three  factors  exist:  a per- 
son is  genetically  susceptible,  a person  has 
had  contact  with  any  one  of  a number  of 
common  viruses,  and  exposure  to  the  virus 
occurs  at  a time  when  a person  may  be  vul- 
nerable— perhaps  early  adolescence. 

The  link  between  herpes  and  MS  has  been 
studied  before.  In  1 995,  American  research- 
ers observed  a high  incidence  of  the  virus  in 
cells  that  manufacture  myelin,  the  protec- 
tive nerve  sheath  that  is  broken  down  by 
MS.  Currently,  a Canadian  team  of  research- 
ers at  UBC  is  investigating  the  link. 

A theory  called  “molecular  mimicry” 
speculates  that  the  immune  system  attacks 
the  invading  virus,  but  is  then  fooled  by  the 
similarity  between  the  virus  and  the  myelin 
protein  and  begins  to  attack  the  latter. 
Progress  in  virus  research,  then,  may  lead  to 
ways  to  prevent  development  of  MS. 

On  the  treatment  front,  it’s  a mixture  of 
good  and  bad  news.  British  Columbia  has 
become  the  second  province  in  Canada  to 
fund  Betaseron,  the  expensive  but  effective 


drug  treatment  that  has  been  demonstrated 
to  significantly  reduce  the  frequency  of  at- 
tacks of  relapsing-remitting  type  MS. 
Betaseron  treatment  amounts  to  a stagger- 
ing $18,()()()  per  year  per  individual.  Que- 
bec is  the  only  other  province  to  fund  the 
treatment. 

Meanwhile,  another  drug  found  useful 
in  treating  relapsing-remitting  MS  has  been 
approved  for  use  in  the  United  Slates  by  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Copaxone  reduces  the  number  of  MS  re- 
lapses by  about  one-third,  according  to  clini- 
cal trial  data.  Yet  another  drug,  however, 
will  not  make  it  to  this  stage.  Pharmacia  & 
Upjohn  recently  announced  that  it  was  dis- 
continuing clinical  studies  with  Linomide 
because  of  an  unexpected  occurrence  of  se- 
rious side  effects,  including  two  deaths  and 
eight  heart  attacks  in  people  involved  in  the 
clinical  trials. 

Nine  Canadian  MS  clinics  were  involved 
in  the  trials.  None  of  the  serious  side  effects, 
however,  occurred  in  Canada.  ♦ 


How  Effective  is  Pallidotomy  in  Managing  Symptoms  of  Parkinson's? 


□ 


he  Alberta  Heritage  Foundation  for  Medical  Research 
has  released  a health  technology  assessment  report  on 
posteroventral  pallidotomy  (PVP).  PVP  is  a neurosurgi- 
cal procedure  which  has  been  used  to  treat  persons  with  Parkin- 
son’s Disease  whose  symptoms  are  no  longer  adequately 
controlled  by  medication. 

According  to  the  report,  about  700  persons  in  Alberta  would 
be  potential  candidates  for  the  procedure,  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  in  the  province. 

PVP  is  symptomatic  treatment  and  does  not  halt  progression 
of  the  disease  or  replace  the  need  for  medication.  A major  reason 
for  performing  the  surgery  is  to  improve  a patient’s  quality  of  life. 

Technical  aspects  of  the  procedure  continue  to  evolve,  and 
there  is  still  controversy  on  some  aspects,  such  as  use  of  micro- 
electrode recording  techniques  in  loading  the  site  for  surgery. 

Several  trials  have  shown  that  PVP  can  be  effective  in  reliev- 
ing symptoms  of  Parkinson’s  Disease  and  there  are  anecdotal 


reports  of  individuals  who  have  experienced  a dramatic  improve- 
ment to  their  quality  of  life  following  the  procedure.  However, 
the  quality  of  the  available  evidence  is  fair  to  poor  and  there  are 
few  data  on  long-term  outcomes  of  the  procedure. 

The  report  suggests  that  the  procedure  should  be  regarded  as 
an  evolving  technology,  with  uncertain  outcomes,  until  further 
data  become  available.  It  recommends  that  for  any  future  use  of 
the  procedure  in  Alberta,  PVP  should  be  performed  in  special- 
ized centres  which  have  combined  neurological  and  neurosurgi- 
cal expertise,  and  that  systematic  collection  of  data  on  PVP  cases 
in  the  province  should  be  obtained,  including  long-tenn  follow-up. 

Also,  the  compaiative  advantage  of  PVP  should  be  kept  under 
review,  both  in  regard  to  more  conventional  management  and  to 
chronic  high-frequency  brain  stimulation  techniques  which  may 
offer  effective  alternatives  without  removal  of  brain  tissue.  ♦ 

For  more  information,  call  toll-free  888/259-0066. 
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Seminars,  symposia,  conferences,  meetings 


Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


Grant  MacEwan  Community  College 
presents  Home  and  Community  Based  Re- 
habilitation Certificate — Level  1 . August  1 1 
to  15, 1997,  at  Grant  MacEwan  Community 
College  City  Centre  Campus  in  Edmonton. 
Theme:  a week-long  course,  led  by  Dr.  Barry 
Wilier  of  New  York’s  State  University,  for 
those  who  work  or  live  with  people  having 
brain  injury.  Contact:  403/497-5 1 17  or  via 
e-mail  (macleans @ admin. gmcc.ab.ca). 

The  Calgary  Learning  Centre  presents  its 
Summer  Institute  1997.  August  18,  19  and 
20,  1997,  at  the  University  of  Calgary’s 
MacEwan  Student  Centre.  Theme:  Lit- 
eracy— putting  the  pieces  together.  Contact: 
The  Calgary  Learning  Centre  at  403/686- 
9300 or  via  e-mail  (caleamc  @ cadvision.com). 


The  Canadian  Association  for  Vocational 
Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment 
(CAVEWA)  presents  CAVEWA  Confer- 
ence 97.  October  22,23  and  24, 1997,  at  the 
International  Plaza  & Conference  Centre  in 
Toronto.  Theme:  Practitioners,  Purchasers 
and  Participants.  Contact:  CAVEWA  Con- 
ference 97  organizers  at  416/784-9541. 

The  Alberta  Society  for  the  Visually  Im- 
paired and  the  CNIB  (Alberta  and  NWT 
Division)  present  See  What  You  Can  Be. 
October  23  to  25,  1997,  at  the  Eantasyland 
Hotel  in  Edmonton.  Theme:  an  opportunity 
for  visually  impaired  people  to  listen  to 
speakers  who  have  achieved  their  dreams. 
Contact:  Inez  Larson  at  403/473-5616  or 
via  e-mail  (Ilarson@epsb.edmonton.ab.ca). 


is  your  ossociotion  or  agency  . 
sponsoring  o provincial  or  notionol 
conference  or  workshop!  If  so, 
please  forward  the  pertinent 
information  to: 

The  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status 
of  Persons  with  Disabilities 
#250, 11 044  - 82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alherta  T6G0T2 
Tel:  422-1095  (Edmonton) 
or  1-800-272-8841  (rest  of  Alherta) 
Fax:  403/422-9691 
E-mail:  pcspd(@planet.eon.net 


Attendants  on  the  Web 


□ 


he  B .C.  Coalition  of  People  with 
Disabilities  (BCCPD)  is  cur- 
rently testing  an  Internet-based 
personal  attendant  pool  for  the  Vancou- 
ver area. 

The  pilot  project  is  designed  to  allow 
access  to  available  personal  attendants 
for  people  with  disabilities  who  are  us- 
ing individualized  funding  for  home  care 
services. 

Personal  attendants  available  for  work 
can  post  their  qualifications  at  the 
website,  and  consumers  can  peruse  the 
resumes  of  those  available  and  select 
those  that  best  suit  their  needs. 


Attendants  posting  their  resume  are  re- 
quired to  list  their  work  experience  and  train- 
ing qualifications,  as  well  as  references  and 
the  areas  of  greater  V ancouver  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  in. 

The  idea  for  the  website  arose  at  meeting 
last  year  of  people  who  use  individualized 
funding.  Those  in  attendance  expressed  a 
need  for  ready  access  to  personal  attend- 
ants, especially  for  backup  or  emergency 
assistance. 

BCCPD  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
system  needs  to  be  used  with  care  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  it  is  neither  recom- 
mending or  screening  attendants. 


In  other  words,  the  website  is  intended 
to  be  a link  between  consumers  and  serv- 
ice providers  only;  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  screening,  interviewing  and 
checking  references  lies  with  consumers. 

Another  component  of  the  project  is 
an  Internet  buddy  system  which  teams 
up  people  without  computers  with  those 
who  have  computers  and  the  ability  and 
technology  required  to  use  the  Internet. 

Take  a peek  at  the  website  (http:// 
www.walkandroll.com/attendants)  if 
you’re  interested  in  this  worthwhile  ini- 
tiative. ♦ 


